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“The H: srmonising of “Melodies,” 
Fy H.C. BANISTER. 


2s. 2d, Posi Free 


“THE VOICE; or,'The Physiologist 
versus The Singing Master,” 
2s. 2d. Post Free. 


Office of * Music,” 186, WARDOUR STREET, W. 





WALTER H. MAYSON 


Desires it to be quite understood 


hat any Testimonial coming from him | 
attached to his Price List, or other- | 


wise, originally springs from a Bona 


Fide purchaser and user of his Violins | 


and from no other persoi or persons. 


62, OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER, 
ONLY ADDKESS! 


— — ne an ay ee 


VIOLIN TIMES. 
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Marci, 1900; 
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Georges Mougenot, 


Manufacturer to the Roya! Conservatoire of Music 
Brussels. 


Messrs. Ruparr, Carte & Co., who have been 
appotuied sole agents for the United Kingdom, have 
very great pleasnre in introducing the Violius, Tenors, 
and Violoncellos of the distinguished Belgian Pasi 


| Georges Mougenot, manufacturer (9 the Royal Coz 


servatoire of Music, Brussels, At a time when old 


| violins of any character command prices so much 
| beyond their intrinsic value, purchasers 


not n- 
naturally ask themselves whether they would uot be 
investing their money to greater advantage by 
purchasing a new violin which, being artistically 
made from carefully chosen and naturally seasoned 
wood, might be relied upon not only to fully meet 
their imnmediate requirements, but also, through the 
continual improvement which use and age produce 
in a fine violin or violoncello, to become a finer 
instrument every day. . 


For list and jurt)er particulars apply to 
23, BERNERS STREEL 


LONDON, 4p 





BEARB, GOODWIN & CO. 


Beg to announce that their 


New Catalogue of Old Violins, 


Htc., Etc, 
IS NOW 


And will be sent post free on application. 
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NOTICES. 


Those of our subscribers whose subscriptions ave 
now due ave requested to forward the amount for the 
next 12 months with as little delay as possible, or 
the posting of their copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscription (12 issues) 2s. 6d. post free 
for the United Kingdom, and 3s. for America, the 
Colonies, and abroad. Our American subscribers 
may vemit us $1 note, which will cover a subscrip- 
tion of 16 issues post free. 

All communications, invitations, tickets for con- 
certs, Gc., Gc., should be addressed to the Editor, 
38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 





CURRENT EVENTS &CONCERT NOTES 
AT HOME. 


A GRAND concert, organised by the British 
Empire League in aid of a fund for the 
benefit of widows and orphans of Her 
Majesty’s Colonial forces in South Africa, 
took place on Wednesday evening, I‘ebruary 
7th, at the Albert Hall, which was filled from 
floor to ceiling. A full orchestra and a 
chorus of eight hundred voices, and a num- 
ber of well known singers, headed by Madame 
Albani and Mr. Edward Lloyd, helped to 
form an interesting programme. 

At St. James’s Hall, a grand Orchestral 
Concert was given by Madame Edith Grey- 





Burnand, under the direction of the Concorde 
Concert Control in aid of the Marchioness ot 
Lansdowne’s fund for the wives and children 
of officers. The Plettro Orchestra of five 
hundred performers, consisting of mandolins, 
lutes, guitars, harps, etc., played very effec- 
tively under the conductorship of Mr. 
Mahlendorf, his composition ‘‘ Preghiera.”’ 
Senor Carlo D’Amata’s ‘Caprice Es- 
pagnole”’ was very pleasing, also Senor 
Marucelli’s ‘‘Serenatella Spagnola,” both 
gentlemen conducting their own composi- 
tions. Mr. Dezso Kordy gave a ’cello solo, 
and a new instrument called the gondolin 
was introduced by the inventor and manufac- 
turer, an Englishman, Mr. H. M. Millington, 
who succeeded in bringing out a marvellous 
tone. It is a creation of interest, as not only 
can harp effects be obtained on it, but also 
the sustained sound of the organ; it is also 
most sympathetic as an accompaniment for 
the voice. All those playing the piano can 
play the instrument in a few hours; it is 
fitted with a keyboard like a pianoforte, and 
is very portable. Charts are supplied by 
which those without knowledge of music can 
easily perform on the instrument. 

At the third of Miss Ethel Barns and Mr. 
Charles Phillips’ Chamber Concerts, held at 
the Steinway Hall, Dr. Ernest Walker’s 
violin Sonata in A minor was heard for 
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a second time in London. It is a work 
which is at once well wrought and clever 
and yet has emotional charm and melo- 
diousness — a combination not too often 
found in the chamber-music of our native 
composers. Miss Ethel Barns was the 
violinist in the Sonata, and afterwards 
played several solos with the finish and spirit 
we expect from her. 

Senor Arbos introduced lately, at the 
Saturday Popular Concerts, a most pleasing 
trio in C minor for pianoforte, violin, and 
‘cello, Op. 27, by Edward Schutt. This 
composer, who was born at St. Petersburg 
in 1856, was educated at Leipzig, and now 
settled in Vienna, is a prolific composer, 
several of whose works have been heard in 
London. His Trio is well written and 
interesting. It contains a bright and engag- 
ing Scherzo, a melodious Andante, and a 
vivacious Finale, the second theme of which 
possesses a slight rhythmical resemblance to 
a theme in Grieg’s Violin Sonata in F. 
Altogether the trio is a work possessing 
many attractive features. It was well per- 
formed by Miss Vera Margolies, Messrs. 
Arbos and Paul Ludwig. Miss Vera Mar- 
golies courageously tackled Schubert’s great 
Fantasia in C major, Op. 15, and, if her 
performance of this exacting work was not 


wholly satisfactory, it was at least meritori- 
ous. Miss Bertha Moore sang two songs by 
Villiers Stanford with much refinement and 
taste. 

Under the direction of Mr. Schu!lz-Curtius; 
a pianoforte recital was given by Mr. Mar- 
maduke Barton at St. James’s Hall. Com- 


positions of Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven, 
Chopin, and Brahms formed an interesting 
programme. 

Miss Lucie Hillier’s Recital took place at 
Queen’s (small) Hall on Friday evening, 
February 2nd. Miss Hillier was assisted by 
Mr. Henry Such (violin), Mr. Arthur Walenn 
(baritone), and Mr. Stanley Hawley, the 
accomplished composer of much “ recitation 
music—accompaniment.” Rubinstein’s “ So- 
nata, G major, Op. 13,” for pianoforte and 
violin, was a very welcome first item of the 
programme. One hears almost too little of 
Rubinstein in our concert rooms, and the 
sonata proved full of interest to the amateurs 
who, notwithstanding a most inclement night, 
had come in large numbers to listen to clever 
Miss Lucie Hillier. Each movement of the 
sonata contains many rich and melodious 
passages, and if the Scherzo is somewhat 
unfinished and involved in parts, it is none 
the less not wanting in charm, and buoyancy 
of tone. It was beautifully rendered byt 





Hillier and Mr. Such. The violinist’s solos 
were Schumann’s lovely ‘“‘ Garten Melodie” 
and Wilhelmj’s striking ‘‘ Polonaise in D.” 
Nothing could be more able than Mr. Such’s 
work both in bowing and phrasing the various 
passages of these themes, so opposite in 
character. Marked applause attended their 
performance. Mr. Arthur Walenn sang with 
his accustomed distinctness and distinction 
three of Korbay’s songs, and Charles Thane’s 
“To Julia” and also his spirited Cavalier 
song (for the first time), ‘‘ Boot, saddle to 
horse and away.” 

A violin recital was given on February 
13th in the smaller Queen’s Hall by Miss 
Monique Poole, whose adherents mustered 
fairly numerously considering the vile climatic 
surroundings. ‘The artist in question suc- 
ceeded in creating a decidedly favourable 
impression, for she boasts a good technique, 
has acquired considerable style, and her in- 
tonation is seldom at fault. Miss Poole 
selected for her chief solo Nardini’s Sonata 
in D major, giving of each of the gracious 
and melodious movements a clear and intelli- 
gent account, and interpreting the suave 
passages of the peaceful Adagio with no 
little charm and expression. Other com- 
mendable performances were those of the 
Adagio from Dr. Joachim’s ‘ Concerto in G 
major,”’ and of two of the Brahms-Joachim 
Hungarian dances, the familiar pieces last 
mentioned being played with abundant verve. 
Schubert’s “ Tarantelle” was also cleverly 
dealt with by the bénéficiaire. Miss Hannah 
Bryant was associated with Miss Poole in a 
bright and attractive performance of Brahms's 
always welcome Sonata in A major (Op. 
100), for piano and violin, and the concert 
concluded with Dvorak’s *“ Trio in B flat” 
(Op. 21), in the rendering of which the two 
ladies found Mr. Paul Ludwig and his ’cello 
thoroughly reliable companions. Vocal pieces 
were agreeably presented by Madame Kate 
Cove. 

Mr. Rosenthal’s three pianoforte recitals 
attracted, as usual, large audiences. His 
exquisite rendering of the different items 
might well serve as lessons to amateurs and 
professionals alike. At the second recital, 
he created a furore by his interpretation of 
Brahms’s ‘Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini,” Op. 35, and Mr. Rosenthal’s 
own beautiful arrangement of ‘‘ Carnival de 
Vienne” (on Themes by Joh. Strauss) was 
simply a marvellous performance. 

M. Ysaye appeared at the Popular Con- 
cert on Saturday afternoon, February 24th, 
where his grand talent was once more dis- 
played. The programme opened with 
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Mendelssohn’s ** Quartett ” in E minor, Op. 
44, No. 2, in which the great violinist was 
associated with Messrs. Haydn Inwards, 
Gibson, and Paul Ludwig. His solo was 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Romance” in G, and on an 
encore being insisted on he gave the 
‘Preislied” from the ‘ Meistersinger.” 
The programme concluded with Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Trio in D minor, Mdlle. Eiben- 
schiitz, Messrs. Ysaye, and Paul Ludwig 
making an admirable ensemble. 

We learn from the Daily Telegraph that 
Mr. John Dunn has two other performances 
in view, after which he will make a tour to 
the principal European cities and then cross 
the Atlantic. 

At the St. Martin’s Town Hall, a concert, 
under the patronage of the Savage Club, was 
announced for February 26th in aid of the 
widow and children of Mr. Bond Andrews, 
who has written many an excellent composi- 
tion for the violin and piano, and was an 
all-round clever musician. A bevy of talent 
gave their services, and it is to be hoped 
that a goodly sum has been realised. 





—f— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Cheshire: Mr. W. B. Brierley gave his second con- 
cert of the season on Saturday evening, February 17th, 
in the lecture theatre of the Grosvenor Museum. 
Considering the inciemency of the weather, and the 
counter attraction at the Music Hall, the attendance 
was excellent. Up toa recent date classic music did 
not appear to ‘‘catch on” to any great extent in 
Chester, but if the attendance on Saturday evening 
can be taken as a criterion, the interest in this class 
of entertainment has undoubtedly received a fillip. 
The instruments were in the capable hands of Mr. L. 
Veerman (1st violin), Mrs. W. B. Brierley (2nd violin), 
Mr. W. B. Brierley (viola), and Mr. Hugh Moore 
(violoncello), and the execution and blending won 
admiration on every hand. A commencement was 
made with ‘‘ Haydn’s” Austrian Hymn, with varia- 
tions, which was played with due feeling and expres- 
sion, and at once set the audience on good terms with 
themselves. The playing throughout was of a high 
order of merit, and left nothing to be desired, each 
movement coming in for its share of applause. In 
fact, it is a difficult matter to particularise, but the 
String Quartet in D major was one of the most tune- 
ful items, and was splendidly executed. The Allegro 
movement is bright and sparkling, while the Andante 
con moto was a delicate and tuneful bit of harmony. 
It was exceptionally well received by the audience, 
and was one of the choicest items of the evening. If 
another item deserves special mention, it is possibly 
the trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, by ‘Gétz.’ 
In this the music was of a difficult character, but was 
rendered by the performers in a most skilful manner. 
The superb rendering of the violin sonata (‘‘ Grieg ’’) 
by Mr. L. Veerman, was well received. 


Iveland: Mons. Henri Verbrugghen, the celebrated 
Belgian violinist, whose performances in London have 
been exciting such favourable comment, gave a recital 





at the Royal Irish Academy of Music, in West-end 
Row. The hall was filled to overflowing by acultured 
musical assembly, and many persons were absolutely 
unable to secure accommodation. The performance 

roved an exceptionally interesting one, and more than 
justified the high expectations which the majority of 
the audience had entertained. No better programme 
could have been devised for the purpose A effectively 
displaying the marvellous powers of M. Verbrugghen, 
and when it is considered that his playing is all done 
from memory, the success of his achievement will be 
more thoroughly appreciated. His opening selection 
was Concerto No. 4 in D minor (Vieuxtemps), intro- 
duction (with cadenza) and adagio religioso. In this 
and all his subsequent pieces the delicacy and crisp- 
ness of his playing, combined with imaginativeness 
and expressiveness, were remarkable, and lent to his 
interpretations a great degree of charm. M. Ver- 
brugghen’s next venture was in conjunction with Mrs. 
Jos. Robinson and Herr Hast, when a charming trio 
with violin, pianoforte, and violoncello was given. In 
his final selection (a) Legende (Wieniawski), and (b) 
Hejre Kati (Hungarian Czardas), (Jeno-Hubay), he 
was also heard to great advantage. A most remarkable 
feature of his execution was the accuracy of intonation 
which he maintains in the elaborate scale passages, a 
merit possessed by comparatively few performers who 
absolutely depend on memory. Mr. Gordon Cleather 
contributed a couple of vocal items in so pleasing a 
manner as to secure the most cordial approbation of 
the entire audience. Judging by the success of yes- 
terday’s recital, there can be little doubt that M. 
Verbrugghen’s next public appearance in Dublin will 
be favoured with a large degree of patronage. 

Bristol: At the Victoria Rooms, Miss Locke gave 
her second chamber concert. The artistes associated 
with her were Mr. John Duys (first violin), Mr. W. 
Schottler (second violin), Mr. A. Whetten (viola), and 
Mr. Percy Lewis (‘cello.) The scheme opened with 
Beethoven’s beautiful trio in B flat (Op. 97) for piano, 
violin, and violoncello, which was given at these 
concerts for the first time. The work, which is 
veritably aglow with beauty, was rendered with rare 
power and finish by Miss Lock, Mr. Duys, and Mr. 
Lewis, the interpretation of the final movement, in 
which the piano is assigned a conspicuous part, being 
remarkable for its brilliance aud unity of expression. 
The executants have, in fact, seldom done themselves 
more complete justice, and their splendid effort excited 
loud applause. It is always a pleasure to hear Mr. 
Duys, whose playing of Wieniawski’s No. 2 Concerto 
for violin was marked by characteristic refinement and 
feeling, and Mr. Percy Lewis gave further evidence of 
his artistic instinct and cultured method in his reading 
of the Adagio movement from Dvordk’s Concerto for 
violoncello. In both these pieces Miss Mary Lock 
was at the piano. The programme concluded with 
Dvorak’s Quartett in F for strings (Op. 96). The 
subjects in this delightful work are founded on negro 
melodies, and Messrs. Duys, Wetton, Schéttler, and 
Lewis unfolded the manifold charms of the different 
movements in amanner which was keenly appreciated 
by the audience. Miss Ada Phillips, who has a rich 
voice which she knows how to use, selected for her 
contributions the air ‘‘ Mon cceur s'ouvre a ta voix," 
from ‘*Samson and Delilah" (Saint Saéns), and a 
couple of Schubert's fascinating songs, ‘‘ Who is 
Sylvia?"’ and “Hark, hark, the lark.” She was 
highly suceessful in each and well deserved the re- 
calls she received. 


Leeds: The sixth annual concert of this society took 
place in the Winter Gardens last night, when a varied 
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and interesting programme was submitted. The 
principals were Miss Amy Rudkin (soprano), Miss 
Greta Williams (contralto, heroine of the Stella 
disaster), Mr. John Strafford (medallist, R.A.M., 
London, who is a native of Harrogate), Mr. Fowler 
Burton (baritone, Manchester and Liverpool concerts) ; 
solo violin, Miss Alice Simpkin (London and Provincial 
Concerts). The part songs and glees by the Harrogate 
Prize Glee Society were rendered in an excellent 
manner. Mr. W. H. Ratcliffe was the accompanist. 


Salisbury : A successful violin and pianoforte recital 
was given at the assembly rooms by Mr. Frank L. 
Bartlett and Miss Maud Rowden. Beethoven's 
‘Kreutzer '' sonata opened the concert. Miss Row- 
don created a very favourable impression by her 
pianoforte solos, which consisted of Raff's ‘‘ Suite,” 
Op. 72, and the four movements from Grieg’s Sonata 
in E minor, Op. 7, for which she was deservedly 
encored. Mr. Bartlett gave in his best style Sarasate’s 
‘*Habanera” the Adagio from Goddard's Second 
Concerto, and the ‘‘Scherzo"’ from the second suite 
Ries. The concluding item of the programme was a 
duett ; the two movements, ‘‘ Andante and Allegro” 
from Schumann's “ Rondo Brilliant"’ in which both 
artists showed to great advantage. 


Manchester: Mr. A. Wignall’s Recital.—A violin and 
ianoforte recital was given at the Newton Heath 
‘own Hall by Mr. A. Wignall last evening, before an 

appreciative audience. The rendering of Wieniawski’s 
second Polonaise, and the last two movements of 
Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto by Mr. Wignall, was 
admirable, and fully deserved the applause which 
followed. Mr. W. Openshaw proved an accomplished 
pianist. The songs of Miss Bertha Guthrie (contralto) 
were rendered effectively. 

Clifton. Wintry though the weather was, and 
numerous though the claims are which imperatively 
demand attention just now, there was, on February 
12th, a large attendance at All Saints’ Hall. That 
was yet another proof of the appreciation with which 
the subscription concerts held there are regarded. 
The gathering was the sixth of the series, and in 
point of attractiveness it was fully up to the standard 
established at previous concerts. It is readily 
acknowledged that such assemblies, while gratifying 
cultured tastes, have a distinct educational value, and 
they afford opportunity of presenting under the most 
favourable conditions many choice compositions. In 
the selection of both vocal and instrumental numbers, 
judgment, and taste were again happily exercised, and 
the presentation of the various items was characterised 
by lofty artistic merits. That was fully recognised, 
the approbation of the audience finding emphatic 
expression. The artists taking part were Mr. Stanley 
Blagrove (first violin), Mr. Hunt (second violin), Mr. 
Alfred Hobday (viola), Mr. J. E. Hambleton (violon- 
cello), and Miss Violet Myers (vocalist). Mr. 
Hambleton took the place of Mr. A. Blagrove, who 
was unwell. The instrumental numbers were, of 
course, the chief feature of the concert. They were 
sufficiently varied to amply display the powers of the 
executants, and every item was rendered with masterly 
ability. The introductory piece was Haydn’s quartett 
in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, a writing of infinite charm. 
In the talented treatment it received, the distinctive 
beauties of every movement were disclosed with 
exquisite effect, and the instrumentation throughout 
was marked by very fine qualities. Again, in 
Beethoven's quartett in F, Op. 59, No. 1, another 
signal success was achieved. Contrasting passages 
were all interpreted with a degree of skill and power 





that evoked the heartiest recognition. Mr. Stanley 
Blagrove contributed a brilliant violin solo, making an 
eminently acceptable selection in Schubert's andante 
and rondo brilliant in B minor, Op. 70. Miss Violet 
Myers’ vocal numberswere all rendered in a delightful 
manner. wo 

Bristol: The second of a series of recitals was given 
at St. Mary’s, Tyndall's Park, Mr. Harold Bernard 
being the violinist, whilst, as before, Mr. Rootham 
presided at the organ. The object of these recitals is 
to aid the paying off of the debt incurred by the 
repairing of the organ. The church gets well filled 
and, the programmes being composed of the choicest 
of compositions, the evening’s musical entertainment 
is of a most successful character. The debt connected 
with the organ should not now be of long standing, 
and Mr. Rootham and those who aid him deserve the 
thanks of the whole congregation for the efforts they 
have put forward. 


Edinburgh: M. Ysaye appeared at the last of the 
Edinburgh Orchestral Concerts, and as our con- 
temporary, The Scotsman, rightly observes, he is 
truly a king amongst violinists. His splendid gifts 
were particularly displayed in the ‘‘ Concerto” by Lalo. 
The easy certitude of the violinist’s intonation was not 
more conspicuous than were the superb cantabile and 
perfect taste with which he played the succeeding 
‘*Romance in G,"’ by Beethoven and the “ Rondo 
Caprice "’ by Guiraud. 

Kells, Co. Meath: Miss Eldina Bligh (the Irish 
violinist) gave two most successful war concerts at 
Kells, co. Meath, on Saturday, the 13th of February, at 
three and eight o'clock respectively. Several eminent 
artistes from Dublin assisted her, including Mrs. 
Scott Ffennell, Mr. Melfort D’Alton, and Mr. Gordon 
Cleather. There were crowded houses, and a sum of 
nearly £60 was realised, which will be sent to Lady 
Adelaide Taylour, the president of the Meath branch, 
for our soldiers and sailors fund. : 


Liverpool: Miss Maud Powell was engaged to play 
at the Philharmonic Society’s concert on March 6th, 
the Saint-Saens Violin Concerto, Op. 71, in B minor, 
and the ‘‘ Gavotte "’ rondo and prelude from Bach's 
Sonata in E major, No. 6. 


Lutterworth: On February 14th the Lutterworth 
Musical Society held their Annual Concert in the 
Town Hall, the work chosen being Cunningham 
Wood's ‘‘ King Harold," which was well rendered, 
the Hon. Miss Ponsonby being the leading soprano. 
Mr: F. Payne, tenor, Rev. H. S. Biggs, bass, the 
talented organist, Mr. W. Adkins conducted, and Mr. 
Frank Hall, L.C.V., of Broughton Astley, led the 
orchestra, Miss B. Adkins being pianist. The second 
part was miscellaneous, and consisted of two good 
marches “ Victoria our Queen,"’ Barnby, and the 
‘‘Imperial,"’ Elgar, which were well played by the 
band, songs being given by the leading soprano in 
the district, Mrs. James, of Caton House, Rugby, who 
was in splendid form, as also was Mr. Payne and Rev. 
Biggs. The Hon. Miss Ponsonby also gave a good 
song and a well played violin solo; the splendid tones 
of her beautiful ‘‘ Lupét'’ being much admired. The 
concert was the best given this season in Lutterworth. 

Liverpool: We see from the Liverpool Post that if the 
reported engagement of Madame Melba, the famous 
prima donna, and Herr Joachim, the equally famous 
violinist, is confirmed, the clue to a very pretty little 
comedy which has been interesting Berlin for some 
time will have been given. It is said that he has been 
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endeavouring to persuade the Director of the Berlin 
Opera House that Lucia di Lammermoor is a very 
great opera, and as his predilection for severely classical 
music is well known, the fact caused a good deal of 
gossip as to his conversion, until it came out that the 
Lucia he had in mind was the gifted lady whose name 
is now associated with his own. 

Leeds: The Leeds orchestra can now boast of what 
is, for such an institution, quite a respectable age, 
having been founded by its present conductor, Mr. E. 
Elliott, in 1894. Unfortunately it has not met with 
the public support it deserves, and if this state of 
affairs continues it is likely to go the way of most 
‘* permanent orchestras." This would be a pity for it 
has done good work so far, and there was certainly 
vitality enough in the last performance. Max 
Bruch’s Violin Concerto, the chief thing in the pro- 
gramme, showed the prowess of Mr. Elliott as a 
violinist, for, resigning the baton to Mr. W. Haigh, he 
played the solo part with excellent taste, good tone, 
and executive powers that met ali demands made by 
the music. There was another concerto, Popper's for 
the violoncello in E minor, one of the most effective, 
musicianly, and interesting that exists for the instru- 
ment. It was very brilliantly and artistically played 
by Mr. Arthur Bolton, who has done nothing hetter. 
The orchestral pieces were all most happily chosen. 
The first movement of Schubert's great Symphony in 
C was the band’s most trying ordeal, but it went 
through it with credit. Mr. Elliott's conducting was 
most judicious. ——— 

Newcastle: In the Grand Assembly Rooms, Barras 
Bridge, last night, the first chamber concert was 
given by the Newcastle Musical Society. The com- 
mittee of management, which includes Mr. Harry C. 
Curry, hon. secretary, Mr. W. F. Graham, hon. 
treasurer, and Mr. Alfred Wall,” A.R.C.M., the well 
known and esteemed musician, as musical director. 
The artistes were Mr. Alfred Wall, first violin; Mrs. 
Garrett, second violin; Mr. T. Jeavans, viola; Miss 
Gertie Smith, ‘cello, Miss Maggie Wilson, vocal 
soloist ; and Mr. Oscar Cohen, pianist. A most inter- 
esting and enjoyable evening's entertainment was 
given to the large audience who attended. The pro- 
gtfamme opened with Brahms'’s Quartett in B flat, Op. 
67. This was delightfully played, every change of 
movement being listened to with deepening interest ; 
and at the conclusion the artistes were accorded very 
warm applause for their efforts. Another quartett, 
Schubert’s in A minor, Op. 29, was rendered with 
equal success; the instantaneous and spontaneous 
approval displayed by the audience being certainly 
deserved. Miss Gertie Smith played with her accus- 
tomed skill Golterman’s ‘‘ Cantilena'’ and Hegyesi’s 
‘‘Czardas."" Hercontributions were heartily enjoyed. 
There was also included in the programme two 
movements from Grieg's Sonata in G, for violin and 
pianoforte. A word must be given to Miss Maggie 
Wilson for her rendering of her vocal solos, which 
were Sullivan’s ‘‘ Orpheus with his lute,’’ Somerville’s 
‘* Golden Slumbers,’’ and Massenet’s ‘‘ Ouvre tes yeux 
bleus.” She has a good voice, and uses it with telling 
effect. Altogether the concert must be reckoned a 
thorough success, and it is to be hoped that we are 
destined to hear more in the near future of the N.M.S. 


eee? Sanaa 
ABROAD. 





A VIOLIN recital was given at the Kimbal 
Hall, Chicago, under the auspices of the 
American Violin School, by Miss Edna 





Crum. This young lady, who is a pupil of 
Mr. Josef Vilim and is but fifteen years old, 
has attained a wonderful execution, tone and 
staccato, and gave with much success the 
‘‘ Finale” of Vieuxtemps’ Concerto, Wieniaw- 


ski's Fantasie on “Faust,” and the same 


composer’s second ‘“ Polonaise,” earning 
much applause for her performance. 

Under the same direction a violin recital 
was given on November 7th by Mr. Harry 
Dimond, who is now considered a finished 
artist, and who during last season was first 
violinist with Mr. Theodore Thomas’s 
orchestra. His solos included “ Hungarian 
Airs” by Ernst, Bach’s ‘ Chaconne,” 
Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Romance,” “ A’ la Zingara,” 
‘‘Romance” by Jaksch, and Polonaise by 
Laub, all of which were played with great 
finish and elegance. 

Our contemporary, the New York Journal, 
says :— 

© hander child violinist prodigy has 
appeared—this time in the Far West, in Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

“He is little Gounod Romandy, but: six 
years old. 

‘« His first appearance in public was at a 
Los Angeles theatre. A tiny child, with face 
strangely old for one of his tender years, and 
with hair long and silky, altogether an odd 
and aimost pathetic little figure, he stood in 
the orchestra conductor’s chair and drew 
from a violin the music immured in its soul. 

‘‘ The occasion was a benefit performance 
for the returning boys of Battery D, Los 
Angeles volunteers, from the Philippines. 
The Benefit Committee received this note a 
week before from the child :— 

«¢¢T am Dion Romandy’s little son Gounod. 
My papa played at the Orpheum, and if he 
was alive I know he would play for the re- 
turning soldiers. I am only six years old, 
but would like to play for the soldiers’ fund. 
I will try my best. Will you be kind enough 
to let me take part? 

“*GOUNOD ROMANDY.’” 

‘‘ The committee accepted Gounod’s pro- 
posal, and events proved its judgment to 
have been sound. 

‘‘ When Gounod Romandy was a year old 
he showed a passion for music. Then his 
father bought a small violin for him. Gounod 
promptly discarded all of his other toys for 
this new and greatly beloved one. From 
that day Romandy senior was teased and 
begged for ‘lessons.’ When his father 
would come home Gounod would beg him for 
‘just one little lesson, please.’ So he had 
them giventohim. That is, until the elder 
Romandy died. 
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*« Little Gounod Romandy has the artist’s 
temperament. He is dreamy, sensitive and 
poetic. His eyes are deep and are expressive 
of that which is far beyond the years of the 
ordinary tot of six. His features are deli- 
cately moulded and of sweet but decidedly 
pensive cast. He is exceedingly reserved, 
except in his passionate grief over the death 
of his father, whose grave at Alhambra he 
decorates with fragrant blossoms every 
Sunday. 

** With a violin case full of flowers he makes 
the weekly pilgrimage to Dion Romandy’s 
grave, and once—the widow's eyes fill when 
this is tol\d—Gounod was missed and could 
not be found. It was ona Thursday. After 
a deal of searching the distrait mother thought 
of the grave where the dead violinist lay. 
She found the little fellow, his violin case 
heaped with blossoms, lying by the side of 
the mound, weeping with all the bitterness 
that babies are not presumed to have capacity 
to feel. , 

‘* Romandy was not the boy’s parent’s real 
name. The man was born Dionys Heber- 
ling. The story of how his name came to be 
changed is a romantic bit in a romantic 
history. 

He composed a beautiful gavotte and dedi- 
cated it to Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania 
(Carmen Sylva). In recognition of his genius 


Carmen Sylva honoured the composer with 


the title ‘de Romandy,’ and, according to 
custom, Dionys Heberling became Dionys 
Romandy.” 

Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel in Leipzig 
have issued a complete edition of Hector 
Berlioz’s musical works, revised by M. 
Charles Malherbe, of Paris, and Felix Wein- 
gartner, of Munich. Hector Berlioz, born 
1803, died 1869, may be called the “* Ehren- 
burger” of musical Germany, for it was in 
Germany where he was allowed to cull roses 
at a time when in his own Fatherland his 
path was strewn with thorns. It is with the 
sanction of Berlioz’s heirs that the revised 
edition of this work has now appeared. 

The New York Journal of Feb. 1st gives the 
following amusing experience of the young 
Russian pianist, Mark Hambourg. Mendels- 
sohn Hall was crowded to hear him play, 
ladies predominating in the audience. One 
enthusiastic elderly lady, unable to restrain 
her emotion, hugged and kissed him. He 
fled to the ante-room after the recital, but 
was followed by a crowd of women and girls, 
who insisted upon shaking his hand. He 
dodged behind a chair and finally escaped. 

Miss Fanny Davies, who recently visited 
Germany, met with complete success in 





Berlin. She had the valuable assistance of 
Dr. Joachim and Mr. Percy Such. 

From New York is announced the death, 
at the age of thirty-three, of the violin 
virtuoso, Ottocar Novascek, who held a 
prominent position in the orchestra of the 
New York Opera. 

From Weimar we hear of the sudden death, 
on Feb. 26th, of the celebrated ‘cellist, Prof. 
Griitzmacher. He was leaving the Conserva- 
toire when he died of failure of the heart. 

The Viennese Philharmonic Society intends 
to give a series of concerts at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

——+ 


OBSERVATIONS. 


A FIDDLER has been visiting the London Zoo, 
and has written in The Spectator an account 
of the varying effects produced on the differ- 
ent animals by his performance. Some of 
the animals were wildly agitated ; others— 
the monkeys, for instance—much pleased ; 
while a large portion were passive or neutral. 
Mr. E. C. Marchant also writes in this con- 
nection. He says that the varying musical 
tastes possessed by different men and animals 
is an interesting and important subject, and 
reminds the reader that ‘Dr. Seeman 
(quoted by Darwin) stated that by travelling 
eastward we find that there is certainly a 
different language of music : songs of joy and 
dance accompaniments are nq longer, as with 
us, in the major keys, but always in the 
minor. Nor will it, | think, be denied (con- 
tinues Mr. Marchant) that even in Western 
Europe, as late as the sixteenth century, 
minor keys were far more prevalent in joyful 
music—such as carols and dances—than 
they are at the present day. I know of 
several musical people who show a decided 
preference for minor over major. Is this a 


case of reversion to an earlier type?” 
* * * 





Dr. Hans Richter has written a letter from 
Manchester, in which he has officially signi- 
fied to the directors of the Court Theatre his 
resignation. The management to-day ac- 
cepted the resignation at once. Although 
Dr. Richter gives fatigue and failing health 
as the cause for his retirement, it is well 
known in musical and social circles that the 
hostility of the present leaders of the Imperial 
Opera constitutes the real motive. Dr. 
Richter’s retirement has caused a sensation 
in art circles in Vienna. a 

ae x 

The Princess of Wales was present at Mr. 
Robert Newman’s symphony concert at 
Queen’s Hall. OBSERVER. 
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Violin Strings. 











The ‘ Strad.” 


As already intimated in our last issue, we have for the last three 
months given Mr. Bonn’s strings a fair, and at the same time, a 
severe trial, and we are therefore able to speak of their quality from 
personal experience. It is our candid opinion that the strings are 
about the very best we have ever used, and we have found them 
most reliable both in durability and tone. This remark does, 
however, not only apply to the E strings, but we have found the A, 
D and G equally g in every respect. They are perfectly true in 
fifths, and it was but very seldom that we came across a string that 
was perhaps not up tothe mark. The durability of the E strings 
was indeed wonderful, and we know of instances where a string has 
lasted six weeks, always tuned up to full concert pitch! We can, 
therefore, thoroughly recommend the strings to the notice of our 
friends and readers ; they will find that, by using them, they will 
save time and money, and violinists of an irritable and nervous 
temperament will, by using them, improve in both affability and 
amiability ; for surely there is nothing more apt to disturb the 
patience of a fiddler than a string which iseither false, or does not 
stand pulling up to pitch. We feel confident that if our friends will 
give these strings a trial they will never use any other. 


The British Musician. 


Having given them a severe trial we are well able to testify to 
theirexcellence. We have found all the strings—G, D, A and E— 
perfectly true, and the latter (E) in particular, brilliant yet durable. 
We are convinced that these strings are the very best we have ever 
tried, and cordially recommend them to all violinists. Mr. Bonn 
prepares them by achemical process, which renders them impervious 
tothe moisture of the hand and variation of temperature, and their 
excellence in these respects alone entitles the strings to be called “a 
godsend to violinists.” 


The Piano, Organ and Music Trades’ 
Journal. 


Mr. Bonn has been very successful in his experiments and his 
‘“‘Premier” strings have gained an excellent reputation among 
violinists for their brilliant tone and great durability. We recom- 
mend all those who are interested to test the result. 


Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review. 


Mr. J. Evwin Bonn has discovered a chemical process for the 
improvement of violin strings by rendering them unaffected by 
moisture of the hand ; the said process also improving the tone. 
Mr. Bonn, who is wel )known in the Isle of Wight as a violinist, 
has had considerable experience in practical chemistry, and has 
been most successful in his recent researches. 


The ‘‘Strad.” 


Mr. J. Epwin Bonn sends us a set of “* Premier” Violoncello 
Strings, which as regards quality, can well stand comparison with 
Mr. Bonn’s excellent Violin Strings; they are clear in tone, perfect 
in fifths and verydurable. Can there be more said to recommend 
them? We are sure many a violoncellist will bless the moment 
when he gives them a fair trial. 





Price List Free on Application. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 
17, High Street, 
Brading, Isle of Wight. 








BACK NUMBERS. 
The following Portraits and Fac-simile Letters have appeared 
in ‘The Violin Times," and can be had from the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 


PRICE 24d. EACH, POST FREE. 


oO. 
Portrait of W. E. Whitehouse - , 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot- 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry - 
Adolphe Pollitzer 
Mdlle. Edith Smith 
— Dunn - 
einrich Maria Hain 
Edina Bligh - 
I. B. Poznanski - 
Rene Ortmans - 
A. Simonetti - 
W. Ten Have - 
Mdlle. Wietrowitz 
Miss Hildegard Werner 
ba Fred Furnace - - - - 
Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade, Crowder - 
Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - - 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba by Carlo Bergonzi, 
19733. -- . - - - - 
Portrait of M. Césare Thompson - 
F. Whitely - - 
H. Lyell Tayler - - 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot - 
G. De Angelis - - 
Marcello Rossi - - 
Miss Gertrude Henry Potts 
The Halle-Mayson Violin 
oe Eugene Ysaye - - 
Reproductions of Fac-simile Label 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette - 
es Jan Van Oordt - - 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels- 
Do. oO. do. - 
Portrait of Walter Kerr - - - 
Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers- 
Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - 
oft Mr. Arthur Darley - - 
- Miss Marian Jay - - - 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction 
of Painting by Tintoretto . - : 
David Techler’s Viola - 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn 
” Miss J. Orloff - 
Fac-simile Labels - . 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette 
eM Miss L. Jackson- 
* Mr. T. G. Briggs 
sg Mr. C. L. Walger 
Fac-simile Labels - - 
Portrait of The Bros. Oppenheim 
The Elderhorst Quartette 
Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
Arcangelo Corelli - 
Ferdinand David - 
Henri Vieuxtemps - - 
Giovanni Viotti . . 
Stradivarius in his Workshop - 
Pierre Bailliot and Louis Spohr 
Ole Bull - - - 
Miss Muriel Handley - . 
Miska Hauser - - 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart - 
Miss K. Lee - - - 
Raimund Peckotsch - - 
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FOR SALE. 


A FINE TONED FULL SIZE FOUR-STRINGED 
DOUBLE BASS. 


Recommended by a Professor, £35. 
A. F. SHEARLOCK, 
Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
FOR SALE } © 


FINE OLD 4-STRING BASS 


Supposed to be_ Italian. Model back. English 
Machine, good preservation, splendid varnish 


J. L. WATSON 
74, Marmion Road, Lavender Hill, S.W- 


FINE MATTHIAS ALBANUS VIOLIN 


DATED 1700 
Perfect Condition and Tone, £20, also 
FRENCH MAKE *CBLLO, £10, 
APPROVAL 


BIRD. Artist, LOWESTOFT. 


WILLIAM J. ACTON 


Violin, 'Cello, Bass and Bow Maker and Repairer 
The entire work on new ‘Instruments and the restora- 
tion of valuable old ones is personal. 

See January number of “The Strad.” 


Gipsy Lane, Forest Gate, London. 


VIOLIN PRIMER, 


BY 


E. POLONASKI & FRANK ROTH, JR. 


Copies of this amen. wast, porn is 
now in its 12th Edition, can be had at 
1/6 net, post free. 


ALSO 
Melodious Studies 
IN THE SEVEN POSITIONS, 
By E. POLONASKI. 


A SEQUEL to the ABOVE PRIMER 
at 1/3 net, Post Free. 


Send P.O. or Stamps to 


Mr. W. L. JACKSON, 
72, Dawes Road, 
Walham Green, S.W. 





COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 


LIMITED. 


The following dates for Examination have 
now been fixed : 


CHESTERFIELD, March 26th. 
(Local Agent:—MR. F. WILDE, A.C.V., 
Violin School, Elm Walk, Pilsley, near 
Chesterfield, Derby.) 
SOUTHEND, April 10th. 
(Local Agent :—MR. A. R. WOOD, F.C.V., 
84, Park Road, Southend.) 
COBHAM, May 28th. 


(Local Agent :—MR.W.V. FISHER, A.C.V., 
Leigh Place, Cobham, Surrey.) 





Intending candidates are requested to 
communicate at once with the Local Repre- 
sentatives above named, or with 


MR. E. POLONASKI (Secretary) 
38, WARWICK ROAD, 
EARL’S COURT, 
LONDON, S.W, 
ASHDOWN EDITION 
OF 


STANDARD VIOLIN. MUSIC. 
(VIOLIN AND PIANO.) 





Lyric Album (5 pieces).. 
Diehl. Six Gavottes .. 
Burgmiiller. Three Nocturnes.. 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages sacra 
Book I. (7 pieces).. ee 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) 


Ernst. Four morceaux de salon 
Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op. 58 
Lange. Six pieces ee 
. Spokr. Grand Violin School, jadi. 
10. Baillot. Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 
11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6) 


12. Hollaender. Four sangre pieces, 
Op. 42 


13. Spohr. Concerto Denchithinnn, Op. 47 
14. Molique. Six melodies, Op. 36.. 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 


16. Papini. Six characteristic pieces 
(To be continued.) 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK. (Limited) TORONTO 
LONDON. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


From the American Art Journal we hear that 
Judge McMahon, sitting in Part I, General 
Session, sentenced on Jan. 31st, Frederick 
Stevenson, twenty-nine years old, and John 
McCormick, thirty years old, both of 7, 
Bowery, to three months in the penitentiary 
for stealing a violin from William S. Phasey, 
of 36, Charles Street, on the night of Jan. 
22nd. The two men entered the music 
parlour of Mr. Phasey on the night of Jan. 
22nd and announced that they were musicians 
and wanted to buy a good violin. The pro- 
fessor looked over his collection and selected 
one which he said was a bargain at fifty 
dollars. Stevenson looked it over carefully. 
McCormick engaged the owner in a lively 
conversation over the merits of the various 
instruments of the collection, while Stevenson 
was edging towards the door, A few minutes 
later Mr. Phasey was astonished to find that 
Stevenson had disappeared. McCormick 
went to the door and made a hasty exit. 
Phasey soon collected his wits and shouted 
“Police.” A few hours later both men were 
caught, but the violin had been pawned for 


one dollar. 
* aK * 


From our contemporary, the Neue Zeits- 
chrift fur Musik, we learn’that the two pianists, 
Messrs. Silote and Sapelnikoff have com- 
missioned the Russian sculptor, Robert Bach, 
to execute a marble bust of their late master, 
Tschaikowsky, which is to be placed in a 
prominent part of the Gewandhaus in Leip- 
zig. Mr. Silote also intends to give Franz 
Liszt’s bust a place in the same hall some 
time next year. 

* * * 


An amusing passage of arms once took 
place between Paganini and Malibran :— 

It was reported to him that the great 
songstress, while recognising in him a 
‘* violoniste au dela de la premiére force,” had 
added: “ maisil ne fait pas chanter son instru- 
ment.” Deep was the maestro’s indignation : 
‘“‘Ha, ha!” said he, ‘‘c’est comme ga; 
attendez que je lui fasse voir”; and he 
forthwith challenged his fair critic to perform 
a duet with his violin which should take 
either part, and that with the limited resources 
of one string. Malibran thought it prudent 
to decline this contest, but the violinist could 
not thus swallow the affront. Shortly after, 
both were to perform in the same concert. 
Malibran was down for “ Di piacer,” one of 
her most splendid successes; Paganini was 
to follow; he chose the same music, and 
divesting his violin before the public of all 
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but one string, he called forth all his genius, 
all his skill, and so marvellously simulated 
the prima donna’s voice and execution, that 
the audience, mystified beyond expression, 
were persuaded that the tones could only be 
vocal, and that Paganini was not simply an 
instrumentalist of magic power, but a vocalist 
who, moreover, owned a splendid falsetto, 
and they wondered why he had so long with- 
held the revelation; when, however, really 
satisfied that what they had listened to was 
the bond fide production of a single string, 
they went away more confirmed than ever in 
their suspicions of the demoniacal agency 
which mysteriously aided the weird per- 


former. 
* * « 


Paganini, both by reason of the extra- 
ordinary effects he could produce with his 
violin and of his weird and terrible appear- 
ance, was believed by many superstitious 
folk to have been in league with a dis- 
tinguished personage from the nether world. 
His physique was strangely remarkable; 
there can be no mistake as to his race, and 
his character was as significant of it as his 
appearance; his history has been romanti- 
cised more than once, but its romanticism is 
not altogether fanciful. His primary object 
seems to have been to amass money, but, 
though he became fabulously wealthy, he 
continued to grudge every penny he parted 
with, and spent so little on himself that he 
acquired the mean and sordid aspect, as well 
as the reputation, of a miser ; it was said of 
him by a French biographer, ‘‘ On ne saurait 
dire de Paganini—‘ C’était un avare’; il 
faudrait dire ; C’était /’avare.” 


* * * 


His Guarnerius, as may be supposed, was 
inexpressibly valuable in his eyes. He 
cherished it with an affection at once jealous 
and paternal, and never lost sight of it. 
Once, however, it was the means of giving 
him a fright :— 

This violin may be said to have been 
almost a second self, for he had come to 
identify its existence with hisown. One day, 
when returning from England, the diligence 
in the banquette of which he was seated made 
a sudden lurch, and the box containing the 
precious fiddle fell to the ground ; Paganini’s 
consternation expressed itself in the most 
frantic exclamations, though it appeared on 
examination to be but slightly damaged. 
However, on reaching Paris, he sent it to 
Vuillaume, the great violin maker of modern 
times; Vuillaume soon restored it to its 
pristine condition, but manufactured, at the 



























same time, an exact facsimile of the rare and 
valued instrument. Hethen took them both 
to the great maestro, and, with grief in his 
countenance, told him that having made an 
exact copy of his Guarnerius, he had some- 
how confused them, and now was unable to 
distinguish the original from the facsimile, 
adding that of course he (Paganini) would 
have only to try the two to recognise his own. 
Paganini, smiling at the possibility of a doubt, 
took his bow in hand and played first on one 
and then on the other, seemed puzzled, but 
made a second trial, and was dismayed to 
find he himself could not detect the smallest 
difference. So much for prestige! His vexa- 
tion was so intense that, after laying down 
these perplexing twins, he began to pace the 
room and at last burst into tears, when Vuil- 
laume, feeling the joke had lasted long enough 
—for he had never imagined it would have 
become so serious—told him he had carefully 
marked the real one; but begged him to 
keep them both. 
* * * 

Here is a new story—may the gods forgive 
me—that I swore I wouldn’t tell. Siegfried 
Wagner is fond of Brahms’s music. I got it 
from the first violin of the orchestra at Bay- 
reuth—wild cats cannot scratch his name 
out of me. O, Siegfried, won't the goblins 
get you if Richard ever finds this out ! 

x * a 

Our contemporary, the American Art Journal, 
says :—‘‘ One of the exciting bits of news to 
the feminine world is the announcement of a 
Mrs. Petschnikoff, a personage hitherto un- 
known tothe public. Mr.and Mrs. Petschni- 
koff are to play the Bach Concerto for two 
violins at a concert in Chicago. Mrs. 
Petschnikoff was a Chicago girl who went to 
Europe to finish her violin studies and won 
the heart and hand of the virtuoso.” 

* x x 

Messrs. Haynes and Co., Ltd., of 14, 
Grays Inn Road, have sent us their new, 
abridged and revised catalogue for the spring 
season of 1900. This old established firm is 
as usual showing a large assortment of violins, 
‘cellos, etc., with every requisite for the use 
of musicians. 

* * * 

Notice in recent papers of the sale of 
Remenyi’s art collection calls to mind an 
incident in the violinist’s career which 
happened in Grand Haven, Mich., more than 
twenty years ago, says the Detroit News. He 
and his company gave a concert there on a 
Saturday night, intending to take the Gode- 
rich boat for Chicago the following Sunday 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


evening. His wonderiul playing so greatly 
pleased his audience that the next morning, 
just before service commenced in the Presby- 
terian Church, the members of the choir 
decided it would enhance the programme to 
secure his services. 

The church was only a few doors from the 
hotel, so without consulting the trustees or 
elders, the leader sent an usher with a polite 
note of invitation to Mr. Remenyi to join the 
choir. The violinist seemed much pleased 
and willingly consented to help swell the 
music with his Cremona, little thinking how 
it would stir the “‘ bluid” of the Scottish 
members of the church. 

He received a broadside of angry and 
horrified glances as he passed up the aisle 
behind the usher, and when he began to tune 
the viol Brother Thamson arose, gathered his 
family and fled from the “‘ wrath to come ;” 
then Percival did likewise, followed by 
Johnnie Boodge and all the Macdonalds, 
McLeods, McDougalls and _ Robertsons. 
Captain Lootit waited until the first hymn 
was sung with the violin obbligato, and he, 
too, joined the gathering clans outside, 
saying :— 

‘‘ Hoot, mon, what a sacreleedge; tae 
think I hae leeved tae hear a faddle playin’ 
in the kirk. Eh Thamson, d’ye no think it’s 
blasphemous : a. 

« E’en sa,” said Thamson, “ an’ it’ll be a 
lang day afore I’ll daur tae set my fut inside 
the kirk ag’in; ’twill be'a meeracle if she’s no 
struck by lightning.” 

Then the whole bonspiel went over to the 
Congregational Church. 

Remenyi watched the exodus without a 
shade of annoyance on his smiling face, and 
seemed to put as much soul into his music as 
though he were playing for money. After 
service was over the members of the choir, 
who were a bit embarrassed at the turn 
Caledonian sentiment had taken, began to 
offer apologies, and tried to smooth matters 
over, but he only laughed and said :— 

‘« T’em people t’ey go oud yust der same if 
Got Almighty come in to play de fiddle, but 
he smash ’em all down mit one tune.” 

It was months before any of the High- 
landers began to enter the fold again, and 

some of them never came back; but to this 
day, among the older members, Remenyi is 
known as ‘‘ the mon who played the faddle 
in the kirk.”’ 


ok * * 


Mr. John Lawson, the well known Liver- 
pool violinist, has just bought a beautiful 
Bergonzi violin. 
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MATERIAL FOR VIOLINS. 
By H. W. Parmer. 


In most works relating to the violin the word 
‘‘deal” is used to designate such wood as 
constitutes the belly of the instrument. But, 
as that is a generic term, embracing all kinds 
of soft wood after it is made into lumber, it 
conveys no information of a definite charac- 
ter to an inquirer as to the particular kind, 
and leaves him no wiser than it found him. 
Even the term “pine” is indefinite, as, 
strictly speaking, spruce is a kind of pine. 

Most makers at the present day consider 
spruce the most suitable wood, though a few 
use cedar, hemlock, balsam, and pine; 
though the use of the four last is rather 
exceptional than general. If specimens of 
these woods are examined by the aid of a 
solar microscope their pores will be found to 
differ widely in form and size, and the 
fineness of fibre will also be found to vary 
perceptibly. Each one, too, when wrought, 
will require a different treatment in gradua- 
tion and arching, as each has certain pecu- 
liarities which affect the tone. 

Mr. J. A. Titus, in a recent number of the 
Brass Band, advises against the use, as a 
general thing, of extremely old wood, inas- 
much, as in most cases, it has undergone a 
molecular change, which unfits it for use as 
a good tone producing agent. Life and 
elasticity are indispensable to goodness and 
intensity of tone, as well as to the durability 
of an instrument. A violin made from wood 
which, though it may appear sound, has lost 
its life, may be smooth and mellow at first, 
but, in a few years, it begins to deteriorate, 
and finally becomes nearly or wholly worth- 
less. 

Doubtless wood may be found in old 
buildings, which, having always been kept 
dry, has become so thoroughly seasoned that 
it has undergone no great molecular change ; 
and such will prove quite suitable, though it 
is questionable if it is better in any respect 
than that which has been thoroughly seasoned 
in the ordinary manner. 

Occasionally a maker may be found who 
lays great stresson aged material, and desires 
beams from the temple of the much-married 
and concubined Solomon. It is said that the 
Earl of Pembroke once had wood from a 
cedar of Lebanon made into a violin, which 
proved of little worth. 

In a late number of The Leader, Mr. Titus, 
in advocating the use of water-cured wood, 
threw a dynamite bomb among the fraternity 
of Luthiers; and, if any of them have sur- 
vived the shock, it is to be hoped that some 
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of them will, in the near future, air their 
views in assent or dissent. 

So much in everything pertaining to 
material and construction of the violin has 
hitherto been empirical, and is still unsettled, 
that there is urgent need of deeper and more 
thorough investigation ; and every fresh effort 
in this direction should be encouraged rather 
than deprecated. 

If what appears in this article is deemed 
worthy of attention, candid criticism thereof 
is invited ; as it is dictated rather by a sincere 
desire to elicit information than to provoke 
controversy.—The Leader. 


———— 
THE MAKER OF VIOLINS. 


WueEreE the shadows were darkest, because of the 
narrowness of the street, stood the house of Shing 
Poon, the maker of the shrill two stringed i-ins, 
and of the sze-ngok-hi, that thing in wood 
which breathes the breath of a human, because it 
laughs and cries and sobs and moans when touched 
by the bow of a skilful player. For thirty years the 
sign of Shing Poon kad swayed to the wind which 
blew down the Pak-King-street, and his hands had 
never been idle. 

The superstitious ones said he made the wind captive 
and put it in his instrument—so varied were the 
sounds they gave forth. They who believed this 
bought of him on sunny days, when the air was as 
still as the temple at midnight; then they said the 
violins would sound sweetest to the ear. 

But those instruments which were sold on stormy 
days, when the wind rushed past the sign like an evil 
spirit im pursuit of a soul, gave forth sounds like a 
storm at sea, when the waters are beating against a 
ship, and the sailors are calling to the God of Hoi for 
help. The sounds which they gave forth made 
children cling closer to their mothers, but those who 
knew and who went to the theatre liked that music 
best, because it was strong and angry. 

Upon the walls of the little shop hung these children 
of Shing Poon's brains and hands. He loved them as 
an honest man loves his God, and he worshipped them 
as a miser would his hoard. He rubbed his hands 
gently over them as if the breath of life was in them, 
and he called them by pet names, just as a mother 
would talk to her first child. He worked at the 
delicate wood because he loved it, and he would not 
sell to a man whom he did not like. 

For all these things those who had no ear for music 
called Shing Poon the Crazy one—faat tin—not only 
because of his love for his violins, but because he had 
two children to whom he never spoke. Like a mar 
who looks only at the moon, he had no thought for 
them. His violins were his real children—he lived 
with them like a man with a happy family. The 
others—those of flesh and blood—-had no souls, and 
could not even make pleasant sounds. They squeaked 
like tin whistles, and were not even pleasant to look at. 
Besides, it took nearly all the cash which the good 
violin brought in to keep them in blouses and pon-to- 
hais. 

They looked upon their -father as they would gaze 
upon a Joss in the temple—as a wondertul being, a 
god! who did wonderful things, and who was as 
powerful as a viceroy. To them the black looking 
violins hanging in the shop were like gods of the air, 
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made to be worshipped and bowed down to. It was 
to them the temple of Shing Poon, and they would 
have cast wine upon the floor and burnt offerings had 
they dared. But their courage was like a seed freshly 
cast upon the ground—it had no root, therefore was 
not ready to throw out branches. 

Chu, the boy, loved to listen to the tuning and 
trying of the violins. Like the sun shining into a dark 
room through a crack, the music entered his soul, 
until even the wind of a stormy night kept him awake 
with its rhythm. It was this love for music which 
changed the old man’s life from black to white; then 
to black again. 

The change came with a storm, when the wind 
shrieked at the window panes like an exorcised spirit, 
when the storm became a demon, and fought itself. 
To Chu, lying awake under the bamboo roof, the 
storm sang a song, and the seed of courage sprouted 
and gave forth a strong branch. Like a man he 
walked boldly down the stairs and into the shop. He 
stood among the children of his father’s hand. 

He felt his way along the wall to where the oldest 
instruments hung. He felt them as a lover would 
caress a nue-tsai’s cheek. His fingers touched the 
strings, and made the music. At last he found the 
one he wanted. He took it from the nail with careful 
hand, and then swiftly, like an evil doer, he crept back 
to the stairs. The branch of courage had withered, 
and he trembled as he went along. 

‘‘The music will come,"’ he said, as he went along 
and upward, step by step. A creaking noise shouted 
‘‘ Thief! "' and he paused, while his heart made the 
strings tremble. It was the sign outside swinging on 
a rusty hinge, and he went up tohis room. The rain 
had come now; it made a noise on the thin roof. He 
drew the bow across the strings quickly, because he 
liked the sound of rain, and wanted the violin to sound 
like that 

The instrument trembled and moaned when it felt 
the bow. It was like the wind rising in the forest, and 
he played again ; with his fingers he made chords like 
the pattering rain, like the swinging sign, and the 
sound took shape and seemed to repeat the wording 
of the sign: ‘‘ Shing Poon, Violins with Souls.” 

He played, not as a child would play, but likea 
man who knew. The bow was alive; it kissed the 
strings; it beat them; it caressed them, and from the 
depths of the wood came the storm. The heart of 
Chu was light, and when he slept he dreamed of what 
he had done; but was not troubled, because he was 
still a child. 

As a mother would miss a child, so Shing Poon 
missed the violin. ° 

‘*T have been robbed," he shrieked, as he ran across 
the shop and looked at the vacant space. ‘‘ Some 
cursed thief has robbed me. Some one who has evil 
in his heart has stolen this—— "’ and he pointed with 
a lean and bony finger at the nail. The girl, Moi, 
stood looking through the door. 

‘Out, evil one," he yelled, ‘‘ your shadow fell upon 
the threshold yesterday, and disaster has come to me. 
You are a misfortune,” and he ran after her like an 
insane man. His legs were weak, and he paused. 
Then he turned, walked to his bench and sat down 
like a man who is alone in the world. 

(To be continued.) 


eecnncnvesllialilittmesrecnnctemates 
THE VIOLIN BRIDGE. 


By J. B. Swett. 
In about ninety cases out of a hundred, when a player 
needs a new bridge for his violin, he will buy the 
cheapest he can get, paying threepence, or maybe 
sixpence, for an article he may use for years before 
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needing another, and in the shape and quality of 
material of which a very great deal of the good tone 
of his instrument depends. He next proceeds, often 
with a dull pocket-knife, to fit the bridge to his violin. 
This operation he finds to be quite difficult, and in 
most instances, when he gets through, daylight will 
still shine through between the feet of the bridge and 
the top of the violin. He then trims the top of the 
bridge to suit his fancy, either making it too flat or 
too rounding, and completes his botch-work by 
making a deep notch for each of the strings, cutting 
the notches for the E and G strings just as close to the 
ends of the bridge as possible. He then puts on his 
strings and tunes up the fiddle, often with the bridge 
standing on the one side or the other of the centre of 
the violin, which, if a cheap one, will often have its 
neck set out of line. 

As to the comparative value of violin bridges, there 
can be but little doubt regarding the superiority of 
the foreign wood used in the celebrated genuine Mire 
Court Aubert, the real Panpi, and two or three other 
kinds or brands, made from the same material, over 
the cheaper grades, or in fact, any bridges manu- 
factured of American or English wood. In the 
matter of fine bridges I think we must yield the palm 
to Europe. In fitting and trimming a violin bridge 
here are a few hints which will be of great benefit to 
many, if heeded and followed: many _ bridges, 
especially the genuine Aubert, are too thick, and must 
be made thinner, the thickness depending much upon 
the character of the violin. The first thing to be done 
is to work the bridge down to the thickness desired. 
This is done best by glueing a sheet of No.1 sand- 
paper to the smooth side of a piece of board, and then 
rubbing the bridge down upon this. To prevent 
breaking the little drop in the centre scroll of the 
bridge, it can first be cut below the surface of the 
bridge by a very keen chisel or knife. After getting 
the right thickness, stand the bridge on the violin top 
(the strings being removed), and with the pencil 
scribe the feet and then cut away to the scribe mark. 
Next take a piece of emery cloth (not too coarse) and 
lay it on the top between the sound holes, holding it 
tightly down with the thumb and fingers of the left 
hand, and then standing the bridge in the right, hold 
it firmly upright, and rub briskly back and forth over 
the emery cloth, not making the sweep over half an 
inch if possible. By doing this it will be found that 
in nearly all cases an exact fit can be obtained ina 
very short time. The rounding or arching of the 
bridge is not governed by any arbitrary rule, but what 
seems to be about the best suited for the majority of 
players is made by following the arc of a circle of 
four inches diameter. 

As already stated, the above rule regarding the 
rounding of the bridge is not arbitrary; and yet it 
will be found that the more uniform the distance of 
the strings may be from the top of the violin the more 
uniform will be their quality ; this idea involves the 
supposition that the flatter the top of the violin the 
greater should be the diameter of the circle whose arc 
is followed, as a guide to the rounding of the bridge. 
The notches for the strings should not be made deep, 
but cut out just enough to keep the strings from 
slipping off under the bowing, allowing them, with 
their pressure and vibration, to make and shape their 
own resting places, which they will do in a short time, 
better than anything or anybody else can doit. Every 
time the violin is tuned the bridge should be watched 
and be kept straight and square on its feet. If not 
thus watched, it will be drawn forward under the E 
string and soon age yar | ruined. Take care of it, 
for an old bridge in good condition is worth more 
than a new one. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE. 


“=SENOR SARASATE says: “I find it a de- 
= improvement on the old two footed 
ge.” 
Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” _ 
Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says : ‘* While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the outer 
strings are more clear.” 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 
because the outer Strings have a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear ring- 

- ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in hig 
positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above all 
Bry! ry, aa in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free. 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. xd. 

Used at the Principal Conservatoires on 
the Continent. 

Perfect in tone. Artistic in construction. 

PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


Sore AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
Co.onigs. 
J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, BASS, ETC. 
The gretustion of the Premier om is the result of a 
series of chemical iments condu by J. Edwin Bo: 
M.S.C.L, F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 


jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 

unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 

giving them a more brilliant volume of Se. durability, 
ing 


and such strength that the “E” will bear up to “A,’ 
thus standing a greater strainsthan any other string ever 
produced. Fach is subjected to a test before leaving the hands 
of the inventor. and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. rd., 1s. 7d., 28., 28. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. - 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property,on or about the 2oth of every 

Month. Property intended forinsertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days prior tothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794, 





Mr. E. POLONASKI (Violinist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 


Offers full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects: 
Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 
EXAMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for al 
Examinations. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the 1st of each month. 


All business communications, such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, London, 
S.W. Cheques and P.O.'s to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed Parr’s Bank, Limited. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 
(post free) oe ea ry! ee 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) oe 3s. od. 
Trade supplied by WM. REEVEs. 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
West End Agents: Sr. Cecit1a Music PUBLISHING 
Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 


The Violin Times. 
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M. EUGENE MEIER. 


M. Eucene Mezgr, the object of our picture 
gallery, was born at Stuttgart in 1880, and is 
the son of Carl Meier, at one time professor 
of music to the Emperor, Dom Pedro. 
Music, therefore, runs through the family, 
and their little orchestra is a great favourite 
in many drawing-rooms, at homes, receptions, 
etc. Eugene Meier made his first public 
appearance at the age of six, and the whole of 
his career up till now has proved a continual 
success. 

His repertoire now consists of some forty 
solos including the Concertos by Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, Wieniawski, Spohr, Saint- 
Saéns, Max Bruch, Vieuxtemps, etc. 

He studied with various masters, includ- 
ing Wilhelmj, John Dunn, and E. Polonaski. 
He passed the F.C.V. examination in his 
fifteenth year and has since been touring 
with great success through England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. 

He has appeared on several occasions as 
soloist at the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and 
has also madean appearance of the National 
Sunday League. 

We are informed on good authority that 
arrangements are pending for a tour through 
the United States, America, and Canada. 

We wish our young artist every possible 
success and shall be pleased at all times to 


record them. 
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MR. JOHN DUNN’S ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERT. 


A concert of this violinist took place on 
February 20th at Queen’s Hall, under the 
management of the Concorde Concert Con- 
trol. Mr. John Dunn had certainly done 
everything to attract a good audience, and 
therefore I was sorry to notice such a scanty 
gathering. The reason for this may be that 
Mr. Dunn was perhaps in some respects too 
exclusive, and in others not enough. 

The orchestra which he had engaged, 
numbered some seventy performers, all of 
whom were British artists, their names being 
given in the programme book. The con- 
ductors were Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
who, however, confined himself to conduct- 
ing his own “ Britannia Overture,” and Mr. 
Hamish McCunn, the rest of the programme. 

Mr. Dunn must not forget that music is a 
cosmopolitan art, which belongs to the world 
and not to one nation only, and therefore he 
had given a slight to the foreign element 
which so largely prevails in our orchestras, 
and attracts a considerable portion of the 
audience of foreigners residing in England. 
Although the band artists were British per- 
formers, Mr. John Dunn had only drawn 
upon the works of foreign composers for his 
programme, which opened with Beethoven's 
‘** Concertoin D major,” Op. 61. The Adagio 
from Spohr’s ninth concerto for violin’ and 
orchestra replacing the Romance by Mr. 
MacCunn as announced in the programme, 
and the lovely Concerto in D major, Op. 35, 
or violin and orchestra by Tschaikowsky. 

In these three items the concert-giver came 
out with flying colours, proving himself an 
artist of the first order. ~ I have listened from 
Ole Bull, Joachim and Sarasate, to almost 
every grade of players, and I can only say 
that Mr. Dunn need not be afraid of being 
placed amongst them. His tone is magnifi- 
cent. The way in which he handles his 
violin is admirable and absolutely free from 
any objectionable mannerisnts, and the read- 
ing of the three works just named, could not 
have been surpassed by any living artist. 

I must frankly confess, after the many 
years I have now been in England, I have 
never heard an English violinist to surpass 
the abilities of Mr. Dunn; his technical 
ability is unapproachable, his up and down 
staccato magnificent, his intonation perfect, 
and having now been for a good many years 
before the English public, I would have 
expected his efforts to be crowned by a larger 
audience. 

Mr. Dunn, from an artistic point, has my 





fullest sympathy, and the only thing I hope is 
that his extraordinary talent may meet with 
a better reward in the future. 

E. Potonaskl. 





—of—— 
THE FUTURE OF THEVIOLIN. 


By EuGeENnigE GRUNENBERG. 
(Translated by Chas. Peabody, Ph.D.) 





(Continued from page 67. 

You ask ‘*Why?” Because all the other 
kinds that to-day stands beside the violin, 
the viola, violoncello, and double bass lack 
all that kingdom of means of expression 
possessed by their royal relative—so unas- 
suming in appearance, ~so small in size. 
Viola and violoncello possess great beauty, 
especially a mellow warmth of tone, which 
often even threatens to become dangerous to 
the glory of the violin, but both of these 
labour under the disadvantage of a tone 
colour which always and in all keys remains 
about the same; in this respect they are 
passed into the background by some of the 
wind instruments, notably the clarinet, with 
its three so very different registers. Itis not 
to be thought that the successes of the viola 
and violoncello have gone to wreck for the 
want of brilliant examples. To be sure there 
are not many old ‘master violoncelli” or 
‘“‘master violas,” but there are enough to 
teach us that throughout their entire compass 
there is something of a nasal character ; this 
is a quality which in many cases not only 
has no disagreeable effect, but even gives the 
impression of the living human voice, but in 
the long run it is unfortunately a trifle 
monotonous. In the case of the viola the 
nasal tone is not so predominating, but there 
is a sort of veiling of the sound which is quite 
as tiresome. 

The bass viol has never been in vogue as a 
solo instrument, though a Bottesini succeeded 
in arousing wonder with it. In view of its 
awkwardness and uncouth bulk a simple, 
sympathetic astonishment is about the only 
emotion to be cajoled. Of course each of 
these instruments—in fine, every instrument 
—should be judged from a different point of 
view when treated as a mere part of the 
whole, either in chamber music or in the 
orchestra. There they reciprocally comple- 
ment each otherand are all of like importance, 
like the colours and shades upon a painter’s 
palette. But in this republic equality does 
not mean the celebration of such orgies as 
the Social Democrats prattle of. 

Equality! Has a lion no advantage over 
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the ship of the desert? Shines not the 
diamond with greater lustre than common 
quartz, and does not the eagle soar above the 
mudhen? And are all men really equal? 
This is a very pretty principle, but as untrue 
as that of the equality of birds and beasts. 

The nightingale sings more sweetly than 
the bear, and the violin sounds better than 
the double bassoon. Therefore the concert- 
meister takes the first seat with his fiddle, 
and, as we have said, the violin is the queen 
of the orchestra. 

Of all this the sum and substance is that 
the violin stands above the other instruments, 
not only in regard to its noble tone, but 
especially on account of its expression power. 
As no one will deny that these last are the 
most important conditions of life for orator 
and singer — and instrumentalists too (as 
soloist)—there is at any rate one proof that 
the violin virtuosi have nothing to fear for 
their future till further notice. 

It is only too true that the literature of the 
violin offers a very serious want of fulness. 
Of really first-class works there are, unfor- 
tunately, only a few, as can readily be shown 
by a little collecting, and this without head- 
splitting or loss of time. What we have of 
the old masters possesses little that is prac- 
tical for the professional virtuoso ; for, despite 
the eternal beauty of Tartini’s, Handel’s, and 
Bach’s sonatas, and of Bach’s two violin 
concertos, all these works, thanks to the 
nervous taste of our time, are only suited for 
performance in an entourage of very limited 
and devoted character. 

It may be remarked that the old masters 
understood in violin sonatas, virtual solos, 
and that for many of them the accompani- 
ments were composed later by others. For 
the musician these masterworks, as well as 
those of other old authors, less known, will 
always remain an unending source of pure 
delight. 

From the classical period we have received 
the most noble work which had been com- 
posed for the violin, a work which will always 
remain the Kohinoor of violin literature— 
Beethoven’s concerto; in spite of this the 
master had occasion to write on the title page 
the words, ever saddening to the violinist : 
‘‘ Concerto for the violin oy piano ”—another 
proof of the old lack of a sufficient number of 
worthy performers; for only in view of such 
a want could Beethoven have made the work 
practicable for pianists. 

The established greater works since 
Beethoven can be summed up in a compara- 
tively small number, when one considers 
that only the following composers come into 





review, and that each of these only wrote one 
or two (at most three) works of established 
permanent value. These are Mendelssohn, 
Spohr, Vieuxtemps, Ernst, Molique, Bruch, 
Joachim, Brahms, Goldmark, Tschaikowsky, 
and Saint-Saéns. 

Others have offered work of great merit— 
David, Dvorak, Gade, Gernshiem, Godard, 
Hollander, Huber, Lalo, Lassen, Litolff, 
Moszkowski, Raff, Reinecke, Ries, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Svendsen, Wieniawski; but as to 
the enduring of these we are not in a position 
to judge. The magic works of art with 
which Paganini startled the world of his 
time have disappeared below the horizon of 
the concert floor: the same has befallen the 
products of the Bériot school, ear titillating, 
but musically shallow, and the same fate 
awaits the “masterpieces” which modern 
virtuosos—for their own glorification—know 
so well how to put together. All these 
things, as well as those many concertos of 
old composers, often highly worthy, but 
hardly fitted for our contemporaneous per- 
formances, belong to the ‘‘ workshop,” where 
the most loving recognition is certainly their 
due. 

We should further not neglect to state that 
a sufficient number of composers have, in a 
smaller way, produced results, which, in view 
of their poetic feeling and striking originality, 
have reason to hope for the enjoyment of a 
long life. 

(To be concluded.) 


Mascagni, the famous composer of “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” a few years ago was asked 
to entertain the royal court in Rome. He 
did so, and delighted his audience. When 
he had finished playing he started a conversa- 
tion with a little princess who had stood near 
the piano during the recital and had shown 
every sign of deep interest. As a matter of 
fact she had been instructed by her mother to 
say, if any question should be asked, “ that 
Mascagni was the greatest musician in Italy.” 

The composer asked her which of the great 
living masters she liked best, and the proud 
mother turned towards the child to hear the 
pretty little speech which had been taught to 
her. Instead of the compliment came the 
withering remark :— 

‘«‘ There are nogreat masters living. They 
are all dead.” 

The musician gave a little start and then 
said : 

‘‘ Your Highness, permit me to congratulate 
you. You are the most truthful critic in 
Europe.” 
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GEMS OF THE ART OF LUTHERIE. 


The Violins bearing the well-known Names: 


‘‘G. Fillion’? and ‘‘ Georges Lotte,” 


Can now be obtained only from 


HAYNES & CO. LTD., 


Who own the Sole Right of Sale, under Registrations No. 177,954, and 192,480. 





These Violins have made for themselves such a reputation by reason of their exquisite beauty and splendid 
tonal qualities that it is not necessary to describe them in detail, and no description could do them full justice. 
We advise any person thinking of buying a good Violin to have one (or more) of these sent on approval. 

Prices from £8 8s. to £18 18s. Easy Terms of Purchase can be arranged. 

GEORGES CHARLES FILLION, one of the best living violin makers, passed his apprenticeship in the 
famous centre of modern violin making—Mirecourt, the great school which has produced almost all the 
celebrated makers of modern times (including J. B. Vuillaume, Collin-Mezin, Nicholas Lupot, Bernardel, G. 
Chanot, P. Sylvestre, Ch. Maucotel, and many others). Heafterwards worked in Paris and Berne, and with 
Messrs. W. E. Hill and Sons of London. 

GEORGES LOTTE was also educated at Mirecourt and afterwards employed by J. B. Vuillaume of Paris. 
His nameis registered as a trade mark, No. 177,954. He has been succeeded in business by his brother, Mr. 
Lotte-Maucotel, and the violins now supplied under this mark are of the same very high character as formerly. 


HAY’S PALMALINE. 


o@ FOR PERSPIRING HANDS. “33g 

No Violinist, 'Cellist, or Pianist should be without this Preparation. When applied as directed it will keep 
the hands dry and soft for an hour or so at a time, thus affording the greatest relief and beneficial results 
to all Solo Instrumentalists handicapped by this malady. Highest recommendations from all who have 
used it. Once tried, you will never be without a supply. Im Tubes, 1/6 

The ““STRAD" says:—‘ We received the samples of Hay’s Patmacing, and handed them to two 
Violinists troubled with perspiring hands, who report to us that the preparation quite fulfils its object.” 

The ‘‘ VIOLIN TIMES " says:—‘‘In our last issue we could only briefly refer to an excellent 
preparation of Mr. Hay's named ‘ PaLMALINE.’ I have since given it further trials, and have found it entirely 
satisfactory, so that I now feel fully justified in recommending it to the notice of violinists, ‘cellists, or pianists, 
who are troubled with perspiring hands. The directions for the use of the preparation are so simple that 
no instrumentalist suffering from the complaint should be without it. I can speak from personal experience that 
in six cases in which I tried it, it has fulfilled its object to the entive satisfaction of each of the persons so afflicted.” 


SOME OF HAYNES & GO”S PUBLICATIONS. 
The Fiddle Fancier’s Guide, by James M. Fleming. 


A standard work, which contains a complete introduction to the study of the violins of 
the greatest makers, with some information about bows and bow makers, violoncellos and 


basses, and brief notices of the most celebrated players. 
Illustrated. Cloth boards. 310 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Art of Fiddle Making, by John Broadhouse. 


A concise, simple and practical work. 
Well Illustrated. Paper covers, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Repairing, Restoring and Adjustment of the Violin, simply 
and clearly explained, by G. Foucher. 
With many Illustrations. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 
The History and Construction of the Violin, with a short 


Account of the Lives of its greatest Players and Makers. 
Written specially for the Use of Students preparing for Examinations by G. FOUCHER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Copyrights of the two latter works were purchased by us from the Official Receiver 

in Bankruptcy in February last. 

New Catalogues of Instruments and Accessories now ready, and will be sent free on 

Application. 
HAYNES & Co., Ltd., 14, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 
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OUR SALE AND EXCHANGE MART. 


Charge for insertion, 20 words, 6d. and 4d. for every additional 

word. Trade Advertisements not inserted in this column. 

Advertisements to be addressed to the SecreTARY, 38, Warwick 
Road, Earl's Court, London, S.W. 


OR SALE.—Splendid Italian Violoncello, £35. 
Particulars, Delta, c/o Editor, the Violin Times. 


OR SALE.—Fine Violin by Georges Lotte, pupil 

of Vuillaume, Paris, £5; also Violin by Carl 

Meyer, £2. Stevens, 58, Jacktrees Road, Cleator Moor, 
Cumberland. 


OR SALE.—Exceptionally fine toned Italian 
Violin. Address, particulars, Mr. W. Forster, 
28, Coleherne Road, West Brompton, S.W. 


OR SALE.—Banks Violin—Pure tone of good 

carrying power—Excellent Model—Delicate 

finish—Date probably 1760. Price £8. M.A. Taylor, 
Pawnbroker, Ripley, Derby. 


F°s SALE.—A Quantity of Violin Music, Violin 

Schools, Studies, Duets for Two Violins, Solos 
with Piano Accompaniment. Best Editions, and 
celebrated composers. All music is new and full size, 
suitable for teaching purposes. Lists and all parti- 
culars apply to S. H., Office Violin Times. 


OR SALE—Old Violin, by Albani, £8; Beautiful 

Violin by Colin Mezin, £4 4s.; fine old Violin 

£3; Genuine Testore, £21. Address, “ Violin,” 5, 
Oldfield Road, Salford. 


OR SALE.—Davidson's book on Violin, its Con- 


struction and Makers, revised (enlarged) edition, 
1895. Pirie, 49, West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 


OF as sang Pg ss nag Instrument by Cramond,f10; 
also Old Italian, considered a Testore, £25. 
Pirie, 49, West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 





“THE vIOLIN TIMES” 
Is Published on the 15th of every Month, 


And can be ordered through any of the Railway Book- 
stalls, or direct from the Secretary of ‘‘ THz VIOLIN 
Times,” 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W., or 


Mr. Wm. REEvEs, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Mr. JoHN HEywoop, Manchester, 
Messrs. J. and W. CuesteEr, Brighton, etc. 


DR. PUDOR, 


(Late Director of the Royal Conservatoire, Dresden). 


VIOLONCELLIST, 
Mme. JANNA PUDORvan RHYN 


SOPRANO, 
Of Munich, 
ARE OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 





For Terms and Dates addvess— 
Care of The Concorde Concert Control, 
186, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 





The only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN AND OIL. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to "the good 

ualities of your Oil for eis os It makes the strings more 
p se © and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has bracing 
qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently fitted for 
orchestral playing. 


Believe me, dear Sir, rs trul 
R. R. Suitps. ? WUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir.—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours oy 
R. R. Suetps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


47, St. Paul’s Road, Camden cone, N.W. 
mber 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin . find it exceedingly good. 


ours trul: 
J. r. CARRODUS. 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 

: anuary 1st, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
unity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil sent me. 
e Resin is certainly by far the best I ever tried. The first time 1 

tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think [ over-dried the strin 

However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall 
glad to know how, and at what price, both articles can be obtained ; 
and if my testimonial is of any = to you, I give it most willingly. 


‘ours trul: 
R. R. Surevps. "SARL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines to 
you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for some 
years for Solo Playing, I can safely state that there is none in the 
world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils use both, 


and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully 
F. x EARNSHAW. 


Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street ; Metropolitan 
College ; Philharmonic Society : Richter, Hen- 
all, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 

: y sth, 1893, 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your ‘‘INFAL- 
L1BLe&” O1L for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too highly 
of it ; it is far superior to any other Oil that I have tried, incl ing 
that obtained from Italy. I find the tone of the strings im 

by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ied. I have 
recommended it to many friends, both 
and they quite agree with me as to its 


I am, yours faithfully and WR con 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
ay 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to oa ae for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and the 
best are improved. I should be d an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, a I have it so useful myself. 
I am, yours rat 
Mr. Suigtos. FRANK D’ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I had 


ed kinds before, including Petroleum, 
hc. ce Pepe Rey = Beso Raney 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d. 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


amateur, 


Mr. SHIELDs. 
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PEGS SLIPPING. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom 
Price 4d. 
CLARENCE House, 
HARROGATE, 
December 22nd, 1898. 





Dear Sir, 

I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 

PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R.R. Sutevps. _ HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


ROBERT GREGSON, 
Violin Maker and Repairer to the Trade. 


Repairs executed in the best manner at reasonable 
rates. Violin Bows rehaired, 1s. 3d., post paid. 
Violin wood and fittings. Special good strings, 
1s. 3d. per set. Single lengths post free, 

Say if THICK, thin or medium. 


103, INGHAM STREET, BLACKBURN. 


MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST, 

Has the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to give 
lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX visited 
Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY an district Thursdays. Bradford 
rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, ivegate. 
NOTICE.—Owing to the numerous enquiries ich Mr. 

Broap ey receives for lessons from Students residing at a distance, 

he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 

Correspondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 

the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 

20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 

the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 

profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
rove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
instruction. For Prospectus address : 


83, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 





THE ‘VIOLIN TIMES” 
FOR SALE: All Copies from No. 1 to date (except 
Nos. 44, 46 and 59), with all Portraits and Plates, 
perfect and clean, loose. Sixty-four copies in all for 
5/6 net cash. 
Address: H., 8, CALLow STREET, CHELSEA, S.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROMANCE iN G MAJOR 
BY T. J. ROWE 
** This most pleasing little composition is written in the conven- 
tional key of G, and on account of its very melodious character we 
cia well be justified in recommending it to the attention of 
violinists of moderate ability. Degree of Difficulty V."—Tue 
Viotin Times, February 15th, 1900. 
Copiks CAN BE HAD OF 
E.R.Jackson,72,Dawes Rd.,Walham Green,S.W. 
PRICE 1/- POST FREE. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROMANCE IN D FOR VIOLIN & PIANO 
BY W. WV. FISHER 


“This will be found a melodious little piece of the drawing- 
room class, and we may well expect ——— things in the future from 
this evidently talented composer. Degree of Difficulty VI."—Tue 





Vioun Times. February rs5th, 1900. 
Coriks CAN BE HAD FROM 


E. R. JACKSON, 72, Dawes Rd., Walham Green 
S Ww 
PRICE WV/6 FREE. 
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FOR SALE. 


An Exceptionally fine 


GAGLIANO, CREMONA 
1687. 





Small size, suitable for a Lady. 


Can be seen by appointment. 


For further particulars address :— 
JOSEPH, c/o Editor of the “ Violin Times,” 
38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


R. P. SMITH: 


Musical Instruments, Strings and Fittings, 
Dealer in Italian Violins, 
8, TALBOT COURT, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 


SPECIALITIES :—VIOLINS, STRINCS, REPAIRS, 


Victoria Strings. 


Perfect Fifths, extraordinary durability ; 
the string-ends are spun with silk, which 
eases considerably the changing of the 
strings. Each length tested perfect. 








No. 15. —1 Box containing 30 E strings..fo 10 o 
No. 25. —I » i 15 A strings..fo 6 6 
No. 35. —I » ‘a 15 Dstrings..fo 6 6 
No. 40. —I ,, te 12 G strings..fo 5 o 
No. 454-—I » o 12 G strings..f1 0 o 


(Burnished real silver). 
No. 60. —1 Box containing assortment of 
6 E, 3A, 2D,and1G......fo 5 o 


Prices, Net CasH AND Post FREE, FROM 
MR. W. L. JACKSON, 
72, Dawes Road, 

Walham Green, S.W. 


Ks” Apply by letter only with remittance. 
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Musical Instruments 
every description. 





THE MOST MARVELLOUS VALUE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Specialities : 


Pianos from £10 10s., Organs, £3 12s. 6d., 
Violins, 4s. 6d., Piccolos, 1s. 8d. 


Violin Strings E, Eternelles, 2s., Bundle 

of 30; Gut E., 2s. 6d., Bundle; Gut A, 

2s. 6d., do. Silver-plated Violin E, 5d., 
A 6d., D 8d., G od. per doz. 


Mandoline Strings, E and A, 5d. dozen, 
D and G od. per dozen (Farmer’s 5s. 
Violin Tutors, 9s. 6d. Dozen). 


The very best Monopol Violin String in 
Envelopes 4s. per bundle. 





100 Page Wholesale and Export Catalogue 
post free from the makers : 


RICHARD PEAT &CO., 


ALFRETON, DERBYSHIRE. 


P.S.—The above is the same as we supply to the 
Leading Dealers all over the United Kingdom. 





Established 1838. 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


“Gemunder Art” Violins 


MADE BY 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


42, EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A., 


Are acknowledged, by the greatest artists, to be the 

only modern violins made that are equal in quality and 

superior in volume to the famous Italians. Catalogue 

free. Correspondence solicited. Prices 200 dols. 
and upwards. 





Do not purchase any Violin until you have cor- 
responded with us. 





COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS, Ltd. 


A SPECIAL EXAMINATION will take place at 
STREATHAM, S.W., on Monpay, May alist, 1900. 
Candidates will please send their Application Forms 
and Fees at as early a date as possible to the 

Local Secretary, Miss LENA WEBB, 
5, Telford Avenue, Streatham, London, S.W. 





ST. CECILIA 
Music Publishing Co., Ltd., 


182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROYSTON'S Violin Tutor, 1s. 6d. nett. 

The Strad says—‘‘ We can recommend this book for class 
teaching and let it be said that the only explanation worth having 
comes from the master, therefore this book bids fair to become 


popular.” 

PUBLICATIONS contained in the Syllabus of 
the College of Violinists’ Examinations 
for 1897. 

6 Miniatures. H. Saint-George (any one). 

3 Lyrics. Th. Polonaski (any one). 

Air Varié. Op.t. De Beriot. 

Preghiera. } G. Saint- 

Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock. No. 45, 0r6) George. 

Scales and Arpeggi for Violin. E. Polonaski. 

Scales and Arpeggi for Viola. 

Scales and att, for Violoncello. M. A. Coward Klee. 

20 Studies. No.8, 12,0r 20. Wi 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, for Violin and 
Piano, at 1s. nett. 


6 Melodious Studies (1st Position only). Alban Henry. 
6 Melodious Recreations. Victor Hollaender. 
Petite Suite. §S. 1. Fielder. 
FOR 2 VIOLINS ONLY. 
Original and Progressive Melodies. Josef Trousselle. 


‘“*THE VIOLIN AND BOW,” a Treatise by 
I. B. Poznanski. 


33 separate Photographs taken from life. 


liam Henley. 


40 Pages Studies. Highly recommended by August 
Wilhelmj. . 5s. nett. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Cloth, 2/6 post free. 





HOW TO TELL THE NATIONALITY 
OF 


OLD VIOLINS 


Illustrated with over 40 Diagrams of Scrolls, 
Sound Holes, &c., &c., of the various Schools. 





To be had of all the principal booksellers in the 
United Kingdom, or from the Publishers: 


Messrs. BALFOUR & Co,, 


11, Rood Lane, London, H.C. 


The Musical Standard says of the book :—‘‘ The 
little volume sent us for review should prove in- 
valuable both to the collector of violins and to the 
amateur who wishes to buy an instrument and is not 
quite sure of his own knowledge.” 
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Oil Varnished Violins. 


Copies of all the best and most valued Violin makers reproduced. 











Prices. 
Quality A £21.0.—Quality B £15.15.—Quality C £10.10. 


My own make are unlike most of those of the modern copyist 
in point of varnish, as I reproduce all the shades of varnish that are 
found upon the most prized of the Italian makers, and the quality 
of which is as like as possible in the Paste, colour is comparatively 
an easy matter to reproduce ; but the Paste or composition (materials 
used) of the varnish has baffied the Violin maker of later days; I 
claim to have an Oil Varnish answering (with an allowance of time) 
to the composition of the best of the Cremonese makers, and _ shall 
be pleased to show any of my instruments to anyone favouring me 
with a visit, at 5, Soho Street, where Violin making and repairing 
is constantly being carried on, and I shall be pleased to explain any 
point in their construction or fitting up, to enquirers whether makers 


or players. 


F. W. CHANOT, 


5, SOHO STREET, LONDON, W. 





Printed for the Proprietor by E. Sore & Co.. 3, Green Terrace, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 
Published by WiLxfgu YES, 185, Fleet Street, E.C 
f/f» . \ 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MUSICIANS, LTD. 


Central Office: 
14, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. oN 


Fucorporated for sBusical or ‘othe t Educatton and Examination. 








it is spectally provided by the Articies of Association that the income of this Institution from whatever source 
devived, shall be applied solely towards the promotion of th: Corporation, and thai no portion thereof shall be paid 
oy transferred divectly ov indirectly, by way of dividend, 5, Or otherwise howsoever by way of fi ofit to the 
Members. ' rticle 23. 


Signatories to Jncorporation. 
Johannes Wolff. Prof. A. Wilhelmj. Andre La Tarche. Joseph Hollman. 
‘W.S. Haynes. Bornhard M.Carrodus. Edward Crispin. re 
- Feadcemical Directors, m 
Andre La Tarche. E. van der ‘Stracten. 
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Centres taiincsialicaat: the United. Kingdom As | | 


“Ai 
ALSO AT it 
Coiogne (Dr. Orto Netrzer). Brunswick (Jouannes Krinpurc, KaMMERMUSIKER), j 


Frisburg (Musik pirector Di: IMLER). Pietmarituburg & Natal (G. ANDREW’), etc, “th i 





The Next Practical (Pianoforte, Vi pee etc.) }, and Theoretical “Examinations will commence 
: December next. 


Applications for the post of local Secre tary and alle: enquiries for Syllabus 
and information as to examinations, should be u.ddressed to 








14, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.c. EDWARD CRISPIN, Secretary, ; 
L 

SCRAP HLBUMS, Nos. 1 & 2.—Portraits and Biographies of Augnst Wilhelm), a 
Adolphe Pollitzer, John Dunn, J. B.Poznanski, TenHave, César Thomson, and many others. eh 
SCRAP ALBUM, No, 3.—The following Articles from the Pen of Wallace Sutclifie : : % 


iiints and Help’ for Violinists,” “ Abyssian Fiddlers,” ‘+ Karl Frederick Abel,” ‘* Fugitiy« 
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Poems on the Violin,” “Fiddie Ornamentation,” “ Of the Influence of Violin Tones on 
Avimals,” and ‘* Sherlock Holmes as a Violinist.”’ 


SCRAP ALBUMS, Nos. 4 & §.—Numerous Short Articles and stories by various 


Writers. 
SCRAP ALBUM, No.6.—Over fifty Plates, Portraits, Autographs, Fac-simile Labe!s, : 
of Old Violins, etc. They are loose and suitable for fraining. , ie 


Price of cach Volume Is. Post tree 


FROM MRS. J. BEAL, 72, RICHMOND RUAD, WEST BROMPTON, S.W. 





The following Parcel of Music, all new, best editions, full music size, extellent paper aud print, separate 
Violin and piano parts 


PARCEL No. x, CONTAINS :- “pig ditty Bach 4d. lin alone; Antiant® from Violic “ oncerto, Op. 64, 
Méndelssobn, 4d.; Air Varie, No. 5, Op. 7, De Sete: ‘54 Anda ein B flat from Vic nin Concerto in jlat, 
Mozart, 44.; Recitative and Adagio, from Concerto No. c Qp. 28, Spohr, 44.; Adzegto fz om voncerty No. 22, 
Viotti, 4d Aria on the «th sirings, Bach, 4d. | 
Jus. received from Gerinany, a consignment of five beautiful old Cerman Violins, eat. ta 
after the Stainer model, some of them madein the 16th and 17th centuries. Magnificent “ha 


tone, perfect preservation. For particulars address: 


Mr... R. JACKSON, 72, Dawes Road, Walham Green,§.V 


FOR SALE. Hy a 



















